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nor advantageous. The Liberal party had no 1877.
monopoly of academic progress, and the Con- university
servatives were equally entitled to bring in
University Reform Bill. Only they could not be
Expected to go very deep in rooting out abuses
when the Chancellor of Oxford, and one of its
Parliamentary representatives,1 were Members of
the Cabinet. What Oxford and Cambridge wanted
was, in one word, secularisation. No institution
can be either national or religious (and the
Universities claim to be both) which offers any
reward, or imposes any test, connected with
religion. Ecclesiastical restrictions upon secular
Professorships and upon lay Fellowships had
been abolished. But Clerical Fellowships remained,
together with the legal necessity that most Heads
of Houses and all Professors of Theology or
Ecclesiastical History should be in holy orders.
To Lord Salisbury's mind, however, this seemed
perfectly right and in the fitness of things. The
object of his attack, first made in 1876, and now
renewed, was what he chose to call " idle"
Fellowships. Lord Salisbury was not a natural
Conservative. Where neither the Church nor the
land was concerned he had no love of tradition,
and he did not shrink from change. He had
himself been an " idle" Fellow of All Souls
without submitting to any intellectual test worthy
pf the^name. But he had certainly not been idle
in tiie ordinary sgnse of the term, and some of the
hardest workers in England, such as Lord Selborne
or Professor Fawcett, had been assisted by Fellow-
ships at the outset of their careers. It was possible
for a Fellow of a College to live upon a small
income in contented idleness and voluntary sloth.
But it was extremely rare; and few systems have
done more than " idle Fellowships " to encourage
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